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must not be left to chance. No number of charitable actions,
can be a substitute for that primary need. So-called altruistic
actions, if uninformed, are not quite what they purport to be.
In so far as they are founded on false premises, they remain
ignorant actions and bring forth some of the fruits of ignorance.
You cannot gather figs from thistles. Nor is mere Innocence,
due to lack of opportunity rather than to a clear appreciation
of the issues, accepted as a sufficient passport to heaven: indeed
if it were so, the greatest blessing that one could wish for a
human being would be death in infancy, before the child could
experience a temptation to sin, and Herod should be acclaimed
as the special benefactor of innocent children. Similarly,
sincerity of motive, which is so often stressed among us here, is
counted as no palliative for wrong action. The evil, in that
case, is the expression of the innermost nature of the agent.
Evil resides not so much in an act, as in the state of mind
that makes the act possible. If the Ignorance of an evil-doer
is invincible and he is thereby relieved from doubt, that is a
matter for regret, since it holds out little promise of a change
for the better. A hesitating sinner, whose conscience is alive,
is far preferable to one who is misnamed a sincere, but mistaken,
doer.

The second poison, Desire-Attachment, which includes re-
pulsion, is taken in a much more radical sense than mere
egotism. An impulse to individual experience is the nearest
definition I can offer: it has often been expressed by the one
terrible word "Thirst." This trait must be taken as apper-
taining in some degree to all things, though one commonly
treats it as if it were only synonymous with conscious volition
as found in sentient beings. That is the form in which Desire
interests us most directly; but it would be a great mistake to
lose sight of its general applicability to the, whole of Creation.

If we turn-to the special case of Egotism, a sharp cleavage is
tb be noted between the usual Christian conception and that of
the Buddhists. In the former it is taken for an overstressing
of one's own importance, an abrogation of rights outside one's
just limits, with a consequent invasion of the rights of others*
Nowadays it tends to become more narrowly restricted to its
social applications. The vice comes from an excess of a
supposedly legitimate feeling of individuality. But the Budd-
hist argues that when we confine our condemnation to the